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The Origin of the Sermon on the 

Mount 

Dr. Burton Scott Easton writes on 
"The Sermon on the Mount" in the Octo- 
ber number of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature. Dr. Easton compares the Ser- 
mon as it is given in Matt, chaps. 5-7, 
and Luke 6 : 20-49. I Q both Sermons there 
is a prologue of Beatitudes; in Matthew the 
Beatitudes are blessings pronounced on 
spiritual conditions, while in Luke they are 
pronounced on economic conditions. Luke 
had before him something virtually identical 
with Matthew's source, but he adapted it 
for gentile readers. Both Matthew and 
Luke agree that the Sermon was spoken 
primarily to disciples, though others were 
also present. The sayings which compose 
the sermon could hardly have been delivered 
only once. While it is certain that Jesus 
did not belong to the class of men who repeat 
on many occasions the same address ver- 
batim, the general framework must often 
have been the same, and the epigrammatic 
character of the individual sayings doubt- 
less tended to become fixed. The Sermon 
was used as a rule for converts and is in its 
present form a collection of sayings of Jesus 
made by the earliest church. The section 
Luke 6:27-38 is a mosaic made up of 
Jesus' sayings by a redactor, and it is prob- 
able that an Aramaic original underlies 
this paragraph. 

The Daughter of Nabonidus 

Nabonidus was the father of Belshazzar 
and king of Babylon when it was taken by 
Cyras, king of the Persians. In the third 
number of the eleventh year of the Revue d '- 
Assyriologie, Father P. Dhorme writes on 
"La Fille de Nabonide." Nabonidus him- 
self was probably son of a priestess of the 
moon-god Sin, worshiped especially at 
Harran, and he dedicated his own daughter 



to be a high priestess of that same god in the 
city of Ur. These priestesses were not 
compelled to live an immoral life and had 
permission to marry. By that time the 
worship of the moon-god had reached a very 
high degree of spirituality. 

The Assumption of Ishtar 

In the same number, M. F. Thureau- 
Dangin writes on "L'Exaltation d'Ishtar." 
The myth of the descent of Ishtar to Hades 
had been known for several years; the 
Sumerian text published by M. Thureau- 
Dangin is the counterpart of that myth and 
tells of the ascension of Ishtar (as the planet 
Venus) to heaven. Ishtar was the favorite 
of Ami (the sky-god) the great and holy; 
she desires to receive the title of legitimate 
wife, and the courtiers of the sky-god who 
are the lesser gods speak in favor of Ishtar 
" the holy one." Ishtar becomes the female 
counterpart of the sky-god, the queen of 
the gods, "the Ishtar of the stars." It 
seems that this story or some similar tradi- 
tion has not been without influence on the 
Story of Esther. 

The Temptation of Jesus 

If Christ was a perfectly holy being, 
how could he be tempted as we are ? This 
is the very practical question examined by 
Dr. J. G. James in his articles, "Was Jesus 
Really Tempted?" {Expositor, January, 
191 5). Strictly speaking, temptation ap- 
peals, not to the evil, but to the good in us, 
with the object of perverting that good. 
Take, for instance, the story of the Fall: 
the tempter indicates the end as the pos- 
session of the God-like character of being 
able to know good and evil and that the 
end justifies the means. The tempter, 
however, took care not to say that the 
method of disobedience and the practice 
of evil would destroy the keenness of moral 
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sensitiveness and would lead to the for- 
feiture of the knowledge of the good without 
the attainment of any true knowledge of 
evil as sin. The man who misappropriates 
trust money will be actuated very often 
by some good motive, as motives go; it may 
be keeping his home together, on account 
of a sick wife or a young family; it may be 
debts of honor. It is hardly worth while, 
nor does it deserve the name of temptation, 
to beset a good man with utterly abject 
suggestions, but the best men are severely 
tried when their best impulses and inten- 
tions are promised a speedy fulfilment. If 
this view is accepted, Christ's temptation 
was greater for him in its subtlety and 
delusiveness than for any other man. He 
yearned for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God and the tempter suggested to him an 
easy way; a few months later Peter spoke 
the same language and the Master recog- 
nized the craft of his old enemy in the sug- 
gestion of the disciple and told him, "Get 
thee behind me, Satan." 

The Essence oi Christianity 

In the Constructive Quarterly for Decem- 
ber, 1914, Dean Shailer Mathews writes 
on "Generic Christianity." Christianity 
assumes various forms from the Greek 
Orthodox church to the Holy Rollers, and 
it is not easy to distinguish a common ele- 
ment. A common creed would scarcely be 
possible or desirable as the existence of an 
unchanging statement would imply that 
Christianity is static rather than constantly 
growing, more a philosophy than a religion. 
Christianity is a religion, and as such, a 
phase of the life-process subject to the laws 
of individual experience and of social evo- 
lution. It has lived through a succession 
of forms of the social mind and has had 
therefore to express itself in a series of 
intellectual statements. The creative social 
minds which have given to Christianity its 
dominant traits in our Western world are 
the Semitic which gave us the New Testa- 



ment and the messianic drama; the Hellen- 
istic which gave us the sacraments and 
ecumenical dogmas; the Roman and impe- 
rialistic which gave us the doctrines of sin 
and the Roman church; the feudal which 
gave us the first real theory of atonement; 
the national which gave us Protestantism; 
the middle-class which gave us modern 
evangelicalism; and the modem scientific 
and democratic mind which is giving us the 
first fruits of the theology of tomorrow. 

Like all Semitic religions primitive 
Christianity was essentially dramatic: the 
Christ had appeared and died and risen 
again: this was the first part; he was coming 
again to introduce the second and eternal 
act of the drama. There was no syste- 
matized religious philosophy. This persists 
through the apostolic Fathers, and the 
Apostles' Creed, which is the substance of 
their teaching, contains no philosophy or 
theology except the simple statement that 
God is the Creator. The elements of 
generic Christianity are that man is sinful 
and needs salvation; that God in his three- 
fold personal self-expression seeks recon- 
ciliation with men; that the death of Christ, 
who is the revelation of God as Savior, is the 
fact of the atonement; that the Holy Spirit 
is experienced in repentance and regener- 
ation; that those who accept Jesus as the 
divine Lord and Saviour constitute a com- 
munity in special relationship with God 
and may look forward to triumph over 
death and entrance into the Kingdom of 
God. 

The Christianity of tomorrow will not 
drop any of these elements of historical 
orthodoxy, although it will have to rein- 
terpret them in the social language of to- 
morrow, just as every social mind in the 
past has used its own vocabulary for that 
purpose. The modern man who is in 
rebellion against the formulas of an ill- 
understood and often ill-expressed dogmatic 
orthodoxy will not be satisfied with any 
God less personal than the God of the 
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Nicene Creed; with any Christ less divine 
than the Christ of Chalcedon; with any 
conception of sin that neglects these atavistic 
tendencies called original sin by Augustine; 
with any explanation of the forgiveness of 
God that shall fall short of the love of Christ; 
with any ethical conception of the divine 
love and providence that does not take into 
account both the value of an individual con- 
science and the importance of social con- 
sciousness. 

In the same number of the Constructive 
Quarterly, Bishop W. A. Guerry writes on 
"Progress a Permanent Element in Reli- 
gion." There are three permanent elements 
in religion: the sense of dependence on God, 
the desire for fellowship with God, the 
necessity of progress. These three elements 
find their truest expression respectively in 
the Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God, of the incarnation, and of the mission 
of the Holy Ghost. It has been the glory 
of Christianity that from the beginning it 
has assimilated new truths and shown itself 
capable of change and development, while 
other religions have become hopelessly 
archaic and stereotyped. The church has 
no more dangerous foe to combat than that 
spirit of ultra-conservatism which allows 
her leaders and members to get out of touch 
with their times so that they stick to a 
vocabulary which is a relic of a bygone 
age; on the other hand, we should avoid 
the rashness with which some men have 
proclaimed a so-called "new theology" di- 
vorced from historic and generic Christian- 
ity. This process of reinterpretation and 
restatement in the language and philosophy 
of the day is as old as the New Testament, 
since the Gospel of John is a restatement of 
Christianity in terms of Greek philosophy. 
The author appropriated the language of 
a disciple of Plato and applied it to the 
person and work of Christ. It was the time 
when Christianity threw off the swaddling- 
clothes of an effete Judaism and entered 
upon its world-wide career. John did a 



work for Christianity that needs to be 
repeated in every age of the church. 

In the Expositor for January, 1915, Rev. 
John Baillie studies "Belief as an Element 
in Religion." What strikes a modern man 
in the old confessions of faith is that they 
are too elaborate to be indispensable. 
Without some definite belief, religion will 
relapse into morality pure and simple, com- 
bined perhaps with certain more or less 
aesthetic emotions, like delight in existence 
or tranquillity of mood. The real test 
of the adequacy of any religious program 
is not whether its practice may, on occasion, 
arouse in its devotee a peaceful and reverent 
frame of mind or even the sense of the 
beauty of holiness, but whether it can help 
and inspire a man in his joys and in his 
sorrows, in his business and in his recreation, 
in his happiness and in his misfortune. 
In the crises of life bare morality or shallow 
emotionalism does not help much. The 
religious teaching of Jesus was everywhere 
morally relevant; it contained nothing that 
was not of paramount importance for practi- 
cal life. So is every true theological sys- 
tem, and this is why a living religion is 
accompanied by a sincere quest and inter- 
pretation of truth expressed in some kind 
of theology. 

The Life Hereafter 

We learn more and more to distinguish 
between the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul and the idea of the life beyond. 
In the Edinburgh Review for January, 19 15, 
Professor Gilbert Murray studies "The 
Conception of Another Life." In Homer 
there is some life beyond the grave, but it is 
a feebler life. When we meet later in 
Greek thought the conception of an im- 
mensely important future life involving 
rewards and punishments, which we could 
describe in popular language as heaven and 
hell, it is connected with mysteries and 
initiations. He who believes and is initiated 
shall be saved; he who is not initiated shall 
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be cast out. The mental pictures of heaven 
and hell which were current in ancient times 
and are still to a great extent traditional 
among us are based upon the actual ritual 
of the mysteries. We have evidence that 
in several of these initiation rites the ini- 
tiates were kept in foul darkness and then 
dazzled by the appearance of divine beings 
in a blaze of light while pleasant odors met 
them. Hence a vivid conception of heaven 
as a place of light and fragrance ("the odor 
of sanctity"). In some cases the novice 
was immersed in mud and filth; the mire 
and filth of Hades are emphasized by Plato, 
Aristophanes, and others. There were 
ordeals by snakes, pseudo-demons armed 
with whips, and very commonly by fire. 
The Stoic and Epicurean philosophies agreed 
in one particular: they taught that the true 
life of man is within, and heaven and hell 
were the life of the soul here or nowhere; 
not in any imaginary heaven, not in the 
rituals or dreams of any exclusive society; 
not even in the supposed calm of that 
treacherous fortress, a man's own soul. 
And yet numberless voices of the best and 
the wisest in humanity warn us that this 
present obvious life cannot be all in all. 
This is based on the truth that our life 
cannot be contained by any human society, 
but that some part of the soul must be 
alone. Every man is alone in his highest 
thoughts with duties and rights, at least 
a right to exist and to define himself, a right 
to expect beyond this limited physical 
existence a spell of peace in which to breathe 
and to think, a sense of that patience and 
courage which form at least a good working 
substitute for happiness. 

In the Interpreter for January, 1915, Mr. 
L. W. Grensted studies "Immortality in 
the Old Testament." There was among 
the Hebrews a current primitive belief in 
immortality, of a kind. The dead were 
supposed in some way to survive in their 
own special abode, the gloomy region of 
Sheol, where they lived a vague existence 



in darkness, unless they were brought back 
for a time among the living by the art of 
the necromancers. The prophets attacked 
necromancy as being derogatory to their 
God, and under their influence it was 
practically destroyed. Speculative thought 
began to inquire into the reasons and begin- 
nings of things; old mythologies were recast 
with Yahweh as their central figure. 

In Gen. chap. 2, we have the beginnings 
of a psychology. Yahweh creates a human 
body and breathes in it a principle which 
returns to him at death. This was clearly 
incompatible with the old Sheol conception, 
and Ecclesiastes and the Sadducees con- 
cluded logically that the soul ceased to exist 
after death. In the meantime Jeremiah 
had preached the worth of individuals apart 
from groups of society in the sight of God, 
and more and more life after death was 
apprehended as the solution of the problem 
of the justice of God. It remained for a 
later day to bring it into relation with the 
love of God, a conception scarcely possible 
until Jesus had died for sin, although there 
is certainly in the later parts of the Old 
Testament a true dawning of the fuller day. 

A Possible Religious Consequence 
of the Great War 

In a neutral country like this, it is better 
to be silent about the issues of the great 
war which now fills European magazines 
and books. Yet in the Hibbert Journal for 
January, 1915, Mr. Edward Willmore, 
writing on "Why We Are Fighting," from 
the British point of view, makes some inter- 
esting remarks. He believes that the war 
will be the death of Protestantism, at least 
of a "Protestantism which has been long 
bankrupt, unable to absorb or reconcile 
with itself the new lights of criticism and 
science, unable to see that the old truths 
are all true in a higher sense, and therefore 
unable to keep from falling into agnosti- 
cisms and atheisms on the one hand, or 
neo-Romanism on the other." However, 
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the death of official Protestantism will not 
bring about a return to Romanism, but a 
revival of faith and intellect, thus fulfilling 
the epigram of Luther: "0 Pope, living 
I was thy disease, dying I shall be thy 
death." 

The Revival of the Philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas 

In the London Quarterly Review for Jan- 
uary, Mr. G. A. Johnston writes on "The 
Renaissance of Scholasticism." Soon after 
Leo XIII had become pope, he encouraged 
and helped M. D. Mercier, now Cardinal 
Mercier, who founded the Philosophical 
Institute of the University of Louvain in 
1893. In this Institute a small number of 
carefully selected clerics passed through a 
three years' course of study in philosophy 
while they attended courses of lectures in 
scientific subjects. In the forefront of the 
program of neo-scholasticism, as it was 
taught in the University of Louvain, was 
the harmonization of science and philosophy. 
When it became evident that neo-scholastics 
were not revolutionary modernists, the 
Pope gave them some place at the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome and they began 
to have some influence in other centers of 
Roman Catholic learning. Neo-scholasti- 
cism is not a philosophy of compromise 



between the different philosophies of the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages: it is frankly 
a new interpretation of the theology of 
Thomas Aquinas. The neo-scholastics 
have avoided these theological contro- 
versies for which the modernists have been 
belabored by the Roman hierarchy and 
have limited themselves to philosophy which 
they carefully distinguish from theology. 
They regard their system as a synthesis of 
mediaeval philosophy and modern science. 
Their first principle is to test every scientific 
hypothesis by its inherent value. If it is 
true and has value, even though it mani- 
festly contradicts the dogmas of the church, 
it will be accepted. The second principle 
is to reject all that is untrue and useless in 
scholasticism; the third to be willing to 
introduce new matter into it. The general 
attitude of neo-scholastics to modern 
philosophical tendencies has not been 
sympathetic: they have either attacked 
them critically and left them for dead or 
have shown that what they were trying to 
express had already been said very much 
better by St. Thomas Aquinas. In spite 
of all its claims neo-scholasticism is not 
free: it is bound by the authority of dogma, 
and this philosophy is, as was its prototype 
in the Middle Ages, the handmaid of 
theology. 



